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felt that the whole thing was ridiculous, and gave a very apt and humor-
ous instance of a white man whom he saw outside the Government Build-
ings in Pretoria, * 'swaying to and fro, with his hands in his pockets and
a pipe in his mouth, and spitting all round a clear six foot circle". The
question, therefore, is hardly one of colour, but of hygiene and sanitation.
The proper thing would be to punish all people who soiled the foot-paths,
and it provides an intelligible, safe and inoffensive remedy.

Indian Opinion, 20-8-1904

199. INDIA MAKES THE EMPIRE

Our contemporary, the Johannesburg Star., has a leading article on
"India and the Empire", based on Lord Gurzon's speech1 at the Guildhall,
and it endorses Lord Gurzon's view of the importance of India, and quotes
with approval the following remarks that fell from Lord Curzon's lips:
If you want, he says, to save your Colony of Natal from being overrun
by a formidable enemy, you ask India for help, and she gives it; if you want
to rescue the white men's legations from massacre at Peking, and the need is
urgent, you ask the Government of India to despatch an expedition, and they
despatch it.   If you are fighting the Mad Mullah in Somaliland, you soon dis-
cover that Indian troops and an Indian General are best qualified for the task,
and you ask the Government of India to send them.   If you desire to defend
any of the extreme outposts or coaling stations of the Empire, Aden, Mauritius,
Singapore, Hong Kong, even Tientsin or Shan-hai-kwan, it is to the Indian
Army that you turn.   If you want to build a railway in Uganda or in the Soudan,
you apply to India for labour.

But our contemporary has not a word to say to the Colonists on behalf
of the inhabitants of India who are settled in the Transvaal! Proud as
the descendants of Englishmen are in the Colonies to belong to the British
race, and eager as they are to enjoy the privileges that the British Empire
has to offer them, they would shirk the responsibility that membership
of the Empire imposes on them, especially so far as British India is concerned.
They are willing to appropriate the glory that comes from the British
connection with India, and from a distance to applaud the valour of the
Indian soldiers, but when it comes to a fair treatment of the brethern
of these very soldiers, they want to hold themselves aloof. It is, therefore,
a pity that our contemporary did not make use of its opportunity, in
dealing with Lord Gurzon's speech, of placing before its numerous read-
ers the principle of recognising the very elementary and simple duty of
quid pro quo. As Sir Mancherjee has said, the Colonies cannot with impunity
continue to insult and embitter the feelings of three hundred millions
of inhabitants of India for an indefinite length of time. Slowly, though
surely, the exclusive policy of the Colonies is making a deep impression
on the minds of the Indian people, and it cannot but make the task of govern-

1 Made in London   on July 20, 1904